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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  A  few  days 
ago  I  received  a  request  from  Hamilton 
Post  of  our  city  to  address  you  this  even¬ 
ing.  At  first  I  felt  that  it  would  be  neces- 
'  sary  to  decline  as  the  time  seemed  too 
short  to  make  suitable  preparation  ;  but 
again  I  thought  that  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  so  eloquent  in  itself,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  respond  with  a  carefully 
written  oration,  all  punctuated  and  ready 
for  the  printer’s  hand  ;  but  rather  to  come 
before  you  with  such  notes  as  I  might  be 
able  to  gather  by  the  wayside  during  a  busy 
week,  and  to  trust  to  the  kind  inspiration 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  while  speak¬ 
ing  of  those  who  did  their  duty  iu  the 
hour  of  their  country’s  peril.  I  called  to 
mind  the  old  legend  or  story  belonging  to 
the  days  of  chivalry,  of  a  knight  and  his 
lady  walking  by  the  bank  of  a  deep  and 
swift-rushiug  stream.  On  the  opposite 
bank  was  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  at  her 
request  or  wish  he  attempted  to  secure  it, 
but  missing  his  foothold  and  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  his  armor  he  sank  be¬ 
neath  the  current,  throwing  at  her  feet  the 
tiny  blue  flowers,  with  the  words  “Forget 
me  not” — the  name  which  it  has  retained 
in  beautiful  memory  through  all  the  cen¬ 
turies — so  I  thought  that  although  I  might 
come  before  you  with  no  garland  or  chap¬ 
let  alreadv  woven,  and  might  fail  in  mak¬ 
ing  to  you  such  a  speech  as  I  would  wish, 
still  I  felt  that  I  might  at  least  from  the 
brink  of  the  lailure,  cast  a  single  “Forget 


me  not”  on  the  graves  of  our  fallen  heroes. 
— [applause].  There  is  a  well  known 
Latin  proverb  *'Non  multa  sed  multum ,” 
almost  too  familiar  to  need  translation“not 
many  things  but  much,”  which  it  would 
be  well  for  speakers  to  remember  ;  and 
perhaps  its  best  illustration  is  found  in 
two  speeches,  that  were  delivered  on  a 
day  kindred  to  this— the  dedication  of  the 
soldiers’  monument  at  Gettysburg.  One 
was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Eyer- 
ett,  the  finest  orator  and  scholar  of  the  past 
generation— a  man  who  had  gathered  in¬ 
spiration  from  every  “battle  field  of  liber¬ 
ty,”  from  Marathon  and  Thermopylae  to 
Bannockburn  and  Lexington.  He  came 
with  polished  address,  and  spoke  plainly, 
eloquently  and  gran  ily.  The  other  speech 
was  delivered  by  a  man  whom  this  nation 
delights  to  honor,  a  man  whose  name  is 
the  synonim  of  all  that  is  true  and  manly 
and  honest,  Abraham  Lincoln  then 
President  of  the  United  Spates.  [Ap-  ;• 
plauso].  The  speech  of  Edward  Everett 
occupied  between  nine  and  ten  closely 
printed  columns  of  a  NewYork  newspaper. 
The  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  fol¬ 
lowed  it  occupied  seventeen  lines.  The 
speech  of  the  classic  orator  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  hardly  remembered,  even  as  to  the 
fact  of  its  delivery,  and  its  impresson  has 
passed  away  from  the  memory  of  men,  but 
the  brief  words  cf  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
remembered  by  almost  every  citizen  of 
this  Republic.  Two  years  ago  I  visited 
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he  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  and  while  in 
that  plain  Pennsylvania  yillag  ,  I  met  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was 
with  him  on  his  way  from  Washington, 
and  he  said  that  the  President  took  from 
his  pocket  the  advance  sheet  or  proof  of 
one  side  of  a  newspaper,  and  as  he  unfold¬ 
ed  it  he  remarked,  “Here  is  the  speech 
to  which  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  listen¬ 
ing  to-morrow.  Mr.  Everett  has  had 
the  kindness  to  send  it  to  me,”  and  with  a 
smile  he  added,  “I  suppose  in  order  that 
I  might  not  infringe  on  his  province.”  He 
then  took  from  another  pocket  an  official 
envelope  and  on  the  inside  of  the  torn,  yel¬ 
low  wrapper.witten  with  a  pencil,  were  the 
immortal  words  which  stand  out  among 
speeches  even  as  Portia’s  plea  for  mercy 
in  the  pages  of  our  English  literature — and 
I  felt  then  that  I  had  found  new  signifi¬ 
cance  in  this  well-known  sentence.  “The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here ,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here— and  said  he,  “we  are 
met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  this  battlefield 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  died  that  this 
nation  might  live ;  but  we  can  not  dedicate, 
we  can  not  consecrate,  we  can  not  hallow 
this  ground  ;  the  braye  men  who  have  died 
here  have  consecrated  it  beyond  all  power 
to  add  or  detract.”  Surely  no  words  of 
mine  can  add  any  emphasis  to  this  speech. 
I  think  that  almost  every  Decoration  Day 
address  that  has  been  delivered  from  that 
day  to  this  has  found  a  text  in  these  sim¬ 
ple,  noble  sentences. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  worth 
while  to  stop  now  and  then  and  remember 
these  anniversaries.  In  these  fast  crowd¬ 
ing  days  of  politics,  when  party  is  divided 
against  party,  and  when  faction  within 
party  is  divided  against  faction,  it  is  well 
to  come  up  here  and  remember  that  we 
have  one  common  country;  that  we  stand 
here  on  one  common  footing,  no  matter 
what  our  beliefs  or  our  prejudices;  and 
that  we  meet  here  to-day  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  great  and  glorious  Republic. 
[Applause]. 

Last  week  I  passed  through  one  of  the 
pleasant  villages  of  this  State — through  the 
village  of  Albion.  It  was  the  funeral  day 
of  a  great  and  honored  man— Sanford  E. 
Church — a  man,  who,  if  he  wished,  might 
have  been  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  But  on  the  train, that  day, there  was 
more  politics  than  grief.  This,  however,  is 
no  place  for  such  questions.  The  open 


grave  is  no  place  for  party  animosity;  we 
come  here  to  re  read  the  pages  of  our  his¬ 
tory  with  reverence,  to  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  that  we  have  a  free  and  undivided 
country. 

Nineteen  years  ago  I  read  Irving’s  “Life 
of  Washington,”  under  the  rustling  of  the 
old  grove  at  Claverack,  where  Washington 
is  said  to  have  encamped  one  eyening  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution.  With  boyish  enthu¬ 
siasm  I  followed  the  young  “Virginia  cap¬ 
tain”  down  through  the  wilderness  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  ;  I 
saw  him  again  under  the  old  elm  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  as  he  took  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Revolution  ;  1  saw  him  at  Newburgh 
and  heard  those  manly  words  that  brought 
tears  to  all  eyes,  as  he  adjusted  his  glasses 
and  said :  “Gentlemen,  you  see  that  I 
have  not  only  grown  gray,  but  blind  in 
your  service.”  I  saw  him  after  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Yorktown.  I  saw  him  disband 
his  army.  The  latter  part  of  that  history, 
which  I  remember  so  well,  I  read  to  tfie 
drum-beat  and  the  heart  beat  of  a  nation 
preparing  for  battle.  Our  very  school  was 
converted  into  a  semi-military  encamp¬ 
ment  ;  all  around  the  quiet  hills  of  Claver¬ 
ack  one  could  hear  at  mid  night  the“twelve 
o’clock  and  all’s  well”  of  mimic  soldier 
boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
and  I  now  call  to  mind  some  yerses  which 
I  wrote  at  that  time,  lines  which  may  in 
part  reflect  the  enthusiasm  that  filled  the 
air : 

Stand  beside  the  blue  Potomac 
w ben  the  world  is  rocked  to  sleep ; 

Wnen  the  sentinels  of  heaven 
Sacred  guard  around  us  keep. 

Listeu  !  hear  the  pickets  challenge  ; 

Hear  the  watch-word  low  and  still ; 

Hear  the  music  of  the  echo. 

Twelve  o’clock,  and  all  is  well. 

All  is  well !  What  words  of  gladness. 
Would  tho^e  words  were  Due  to-day. 
Would  that  round  this  broken  Union 
Every  State  those  words  might  say. 

Like  as  pickets  ’round  an  army 
Might  tne  gladsome  words  go  ’round, 

And  the  deep  blue  sky  above  us 
Echo  back  the  joyful  sound. 

[  Applause,  j 

I  also  remember  that  our  debating  so  i- 
eties  in  those  days  resembled  livid  and  lu¬ 
rid  legislative  assemblies.  I  call  to  mind 
one  young  man  in  particular  who  had  been 
through  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff.  He 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  gallant  Baker  when 
he  fell,  and  how  proud  we  were  to  secure 
to  “our  Society”  one  who  knew  what  war 
was.  How  he  thrilled  our  crowded  chapel 
with  his  graphic  descriptions. 
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You  remember,  at  that  time,  that  the 
very  columns  of  our  newspapers  seemed 
to  bristle  with  bayonets,  and  up  through 
the  war-cloud  rose  the  inspired  lines  of  our 
poet : 

“Lay  down  the  axe,  fling  by  the  spade. 

Leave  in  ns  track  the  toiling  plow  ; 

The  rifle  and  the  ba\  onet  blade 
For  arms  iise  yours  were  fltier  now. 

"Our  ef  untr^  calls  !  A^ay!  away! 

To  where  tne  blood  streams  blot  the  green  ; 
Strike  io  defend  ihe  gentlest  sway 
That  time  in  all  his  course  has  seen. 

“See !  irom  a  thousand  coverts,  see. 

Spring  the  ai  med  foes  that  haunt  her  track  ; 
They  rush  to  smite.her  down,  and  we 
Must  btatthe  banded  traitors  back. 

“Ho!  si uidy  as  theonksye  cleave. 

And  moved  as  soon  1o  fear  and  flight. 

Men  of  the  glade  and  lorest,  leave 
Your  woodcraft  ior  the  field  of  fight. 

“And  ye  who  breast  the  mountain  storm 
By  grassy  steep  or  highland  iake. 

Come,  1  or  i  he  land  ye  love,  to  form 
A  bulwark  that  no  foe  can  b>  eak. 

“Stand  like  your  own  gray  clifls  that  mock 
The  whirlwind,  stand  in  her  defence; 

The  blast  as  soon  shall  move  the  rock 
As  rushing  squadrons  bear  ye  thence. 

“Few,  few  were  they  whose  swords  of  old 
Won  the  lair  land  in  which  ye  dwell  ; 

Bui  we  are  many,  we  who  hold 
The  stern  resoi\  e  to  guard  it  wel  . 
trike  for  this  broad  aud  goodly  land 
eSiow  after  blow,  till  men  shall  see 
That  might  and  rghtmove  baud  in  aand, 

And  glorious  mast  their  triumph  be.” 
[applause.] 

We  hear  of  “the  good  old  times,”  and 
they  were  glorious.  YY  hen  men  were 
ready  to  leave  their  cities  in  flames  and  go 
out  and  meet  the  enemy,  even  as  the 
Greeks  were  willing  to  leave  the  sacred 
soil  of  Athens  to  hordes  of  Persians  and 
“Out  at  Salamis  to  rail  their  ships  their 
country  and  themselves  the  Republic.” 
They  were  “good  old  times,”  but  the  shot 
at  Lexington  and  Conccrd,  which  was 
heard  around  the  world,  did  not  stir  a 
deeper  feeling  than  the  shot  at  Sumter, 
telling  the  Northern  people  tbat  they  must 
prepare  for  battle.  You  remember  how 
those  who  had  trained  under  different  ban¬ 
ners  in  torch  light  processions  as  “Little 
Giants”  and  “Wide  Awakes”  rallied  and 
came  together  even  as  our  streams  from 
the  hillsides  unite  in  one  common  river. 

You  remember  lio  v  Stephen  A.  Doug¬ 
lass  forgot  his  old  rivalry  in  his  love  for 
country ,  w  ith  heart  loyal  to  the  verv  core. 
I  have  paid,  to-night,  a  tribute  to  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  I  would  pay  one  as  great  to 
Stephen  A.  Douglass.  The  man  who  was 
able  to  forget  eyerything  except  his  coun¬ 
try  ought  to  have  a  monument  in  every 
rity,  side  by  side  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 
[Loud  applause.] 


You  also  remember,  you  who  traced  the 
politics  of  those  days,  how  England  was 
not  a  little  surprised.  She  had  heard  from 
the  Southern  States  that  she  had  better  not 
receive  the  Minister  from  the  United  States 
Government,  because,  forsooth,  that  the 
capitol  in  less  than  a  month  would  be  in 
Southern  hands.  You  remember  the  brava¬ 
do  that  the  North  did  not  dare  to  fight :  bu^ 
England  awoke  ono  morning  aud  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  initials  of  this  coun¬ 
try  meant  something  more  than  a  plain 
monogram  of  dollars;  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  simple  sign  of  money 
($)  WoS  able  to  be  separated,  but  only  far 
enough  to  be  plainly  read — that  itnotonly 
meant  the  States  of  America,  but  the 
United  States  of  America  [applause,]  and 
I  believe  that  this  is  as  far  as  that  old 
monogram  can  eyer  be  separated.  [Ap¬ 
plause. J 

That  little  surprise  of  England  reminds 
one  of  the  English  cockney,  who  one  day 
came  into  New  York  harbor.  On  arriving 
he  saw  Brooklyn  on  t  ie  right  rising  on 
those  beautiful  heights,  on  the  left  he  saw 
Jersey  City,  with  long  miles  of  shipping 
reaching  up  to  the  Castle  of  Hoboken  ;  and 
between  these  cities  New  York  stretching 
away  ten  miles  to  the  north  with  church 
spires  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  and  he 
said  to  his  friend  ‘  I  say,  Jack, I  think  I  see 
a  settlement.”  I  think  he  did.  He  had  left 
behind  a  Iondon  of  brick,  as  William 
H.  Seward  said,  and  found  a  New  York 
of  marble.  He  came  here  with  a  gun 
in  his  hand,  prepared  to  look  out 
fer  savages  and  wild  beasts,  but  he  found 
that  the  only  animals  that  were  yisible 
were  the  bears  of  Wall  street,  making 
money  out  of  the  Alabama  claims.  [Great 
laughter.]  The  great  English  nation  is 
very  often  right — and  when  she  is  right  she 
is  very  apt  to  succeed.  But  she  took  some¬ 
what  too  literally  the  words  of  Edmund 
Burke,  that  “the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone 
— the  cheap  defence  of  nations, that  chastity 
of  honor  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound.” 
England  did  not  think  that  an  outcast 
child  among  the  nations  sent  like  Ishmael 
into  the  wilderness,  could  in  three  genera¬ 
tions  learn  to  speak  better  English  than 
was  spoken  in  the  sound  of  “Bow  Bells  ;” 
she  did  not  know  that  this  nation  had 
translated  the  wmrd  “chiyalry”  of  French 
origin  into  the  good  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
“Love  of  Country.”  The  age  of  chivalry 
had  perhaps  gone  by,  but  the  age  of  Love 
of  Country  still  remained  true  at  least  on 
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one  side  of  the  Atlantic,and  you  well  know 
which  side  that  was.  The  English  people 
had  forgotten  the  prophecy  of  Fox  and  of 
Chatham,  and  they  listened  coldly  to  the 
words  of  their  greatest  orator  and  states¬ 
man — a  man  whose  name  still  stirs  every 
American  Assembly — JohnBright;  and  I 
quote  to  you  the  closing  of  his  speech  at 
Birmingham  in  the  darkest  hour  of  our 
history,  when  England  was  almost  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  Southern  Confederacy  as 
one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

“The  free  States. ”  he  said,  “are  the 
home  of  the  workingman.  In  fifteen 
years  2,500,000  persons  have  left  Great 
Britain  to  find  a  home  in  the  free  States. 
That  is  a  population  equal  to  eight  great 
cities  of  the  size  of  Birmingham.  Speak¬ 
ing  generally,  every  man  of  those  two  and 
half  millions  is  in  a  position  of  much  high¬ 
er  comfort  and  prosperity  than  he  would 
have  been  if  he  had  remained  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  I  say  it  is  the  home  of  *the  working¬ 
man,  as  one  of  her  poets  has  recently  said: 

■‘For  her  free  latch  string  Dever  was  drawn 
in 

Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam’s  kin  ?” 

“And  there,”  he  said,  pointing  across  the 
Atlantic,  “there  are  no  six  millions  of 
grown  men,  I  speak  of  the  free  States, 
excluded  from  the  Constitution  of  their 
country,  and  their  electoral  franchise  ; 
there,  there  is  a  free  church,  a  free  school, 
free  land,  a  free  vote  and  a  free  career  for 
the  child  of  the  humblest  born  in  the  laud. 
My  countrymen  who  work  for  your  living, 
remember  this;  there  will  be  one  wild 
shriek  of  freedom  to  startle  all  mankind, 
if  that  American  Republic  should  be  over¬ 
thrown.  And,”  he  continues,  “the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England  may  believe  the  cause  of 
the  North  to  be  hopeless.  Well,  he  is 
quite  welcome  to  that  opinion,,  and  so  is 
anybody  else.  But  what  I  do  blame  is 
this ;  I  blame  men  who  are  eager  to  admit 
into  the  family  of  nations  a  State  which  of¬ 
fers  itself  to  them  as  based  upon  a  princi¬ 
ple  more  odious  and  more  blasphemous 
than  was  ever  heretofore  dreamed  of  in 
Christian  or  pagan,  in  civilized  or  in  sav¬ 
age  times.  The  leaders  of  this  revolt  pro¬ 
pose  this  monstrous  thing,  that  oyer  a  ter¬ 
ritory  forty  times  as  large  as  England  the 
blight  and  curse  of  slavery  shall  be  forev¬ 
er  perpetuated.  I  cannot  believe  myself 
in  such  a  fate  befalling  that  fair  land, 
stricken  as  it  now  is  with  the  ravages  of 
war.  I  cannot  think  that  civilization  in  its 


journey  with  the  sun  will  sink  into  endless 
night  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  leaders 
of  this  revolt,  who  ‘would  wade  through 
slaughter  to  a  throne,  and  shut  the  gates 
of  mercy  on  mankind’.  I  have  another 
and  a  far  brighter  vision  before  my  gaze. 
It  may  be  but  a  vision,  but  I  will  cherish 
it.  I  see  one  vast,  unbroken  confedera¬ 
tion,  stretching  from  the  frozen  North  to 
the  glowing  South,  and  from  tho  wild  bil¬ 
lows  of  the  Atlantic  westward  to  the  calm¬ 
er  waters  of  the  Pacific  main;  and  I  see 
one  people  and  one  law,  and  one  language 
and  one  faith,  over  all  that  wide  continent, 
the  home  of  freedom  and  the  refuge  for  the 
oppressed  of  every  race  aud  every  clime.” 

These  were  noble  words,  and  were 
worth  more  to  the  cause  of  Liberty 
than  you  and  I  can  compute  to¬ 
night.  But  he  has  lived  to  see  his  grand 
prophecy  fulfilled,  and  we  have  lived, 
thanks  to  these  brave  men,  to  see  the 
grandest  republic  on  which  the  sun  has 
ever  shone.  But,  my  friends,  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  a  Government  is  not  in  its  arm¬ 
ories.  It  is  rather  in  the  loye  of  country. 
Wehavea  right  to  love  our  city  and  its 
institutions  ;  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  our  colleges  and  schools.  We  have  a 
right  to  speak  of  the  taste  and  culture  of 
this,  the  fairest  city  of  the  Empire  State. 

You,  gentlemen,  in  taking  the  name  of 
your  Post  did  not  have  to  go  outside  of  this 
city  to  find  one  of  the  noblest,  one  of  the 
worthiest  names  in  our  American  History 
— the  name  of  Hamilton.  It  was  fitting, 
Veterans  of  Poughkeepsie,  aye,  for  many 
reasons,  that  you  should  have  selected  this 
name.  It  not  only  takes  us  back  to  the 
day  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  ratified  in  our  city  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  by  the  argument  and  zeal  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  but  it  binds  together  three 
generations  of  heroes.  Y  ou  take  your  name 
from  the  heroic  grandson,  who  rests  to-day 
beneath  the  roses  and  the  tears  of  a  nation’s 
gratitude  ;  but  the  middle  link  of  that  il¬ 
lustrious  chain,  at  once  son  and  sire,  still 
remains  to  us— our  respected  citizen,  Hon. 
Phillip  Hamilton,  who  was  with  us  in  our 
procession,  and  stood  uncovered  during 
your  impressive  exercises.  We  have  in¬ 
deed  a  right  to  loye  our  city  and  refer  with 
pride  to  her  illustrious  names,  (applause.) 

We  haye  a  right  to  love  good  old  Duch¬ 
ess  County,  we  have  a  right  to  love  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Empire  State  with 
its  well  deserved  mfftto  “Excelsior,”  we 
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have  a  right  to  love  the  State  ot  New  York 
and  it  contains  within  its  borders  onefienth 
of  the  population  of  this  great  land.  Look 
at  its  glorious  framework  and  picture.  Let 
me  sketch  before  you  in  a  single  paragraph 
ils  boundary  lines. 

The  Hudson  River,  not  only  punctuated 

with  beautiful  scenery,  but  also  with 

historic  names  from  the  sea  to  the  wilder- 
% 

ness;  you  know  the  names  of  Stony  Point 
and  West  Point  and  Newburgh  with  its 
headquarters,  you  know  the  names  ot  Still¬ 
water  and  Saratoga  and  Bemis  Heights, 
Lake  George,  its  history  and  its  scenery, 
Lake  Champlain  with  its  blended  record 
of  1776  and  of  1812  ;  you  have  on  the  north 
the  Thousand  Islands  and  the  Rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  Lake 
Erie,  whose  waters  seem  to  speak  the 
power  and  grandeur  of  the  “Great  West,” 
in  the  Falls  of  Niagara  ;  to  the  south  we 
find  the  valley  of  the  Wyoming  and  the 
beautiful  Delaware  water  gap.  What  a 
grand  frame  work  it  is  !  Well,  now  for  the 
picture.  We  so«  the  Catskills  and  the 
Adirondacks  and  Otsego  Lake  where 
Cooper  lived,  and  the  placid  valley  “where 
the  Mohawk  gently  glides,”  we  see  Wat¬ 
kins  Glen  and  the  beautiful  waterfalls 
around  the  modern  Ithaca,  the  falls  of  the 
Genesee  and  the  garden  land  about  Roches¬ 
ter.  Aye,  this  is  a  grand  State.  We  have  a 
right  to  love  it  with  its  frame  work  and  its 
picture.  But  we  would  be  foolish  to  stop 


love  of  State  or  County,  when  we  think 
of  the  grand  extent  and  the  glorious  coun¬ 
try  united  in  the  bonds  of  peace.  And  I  re¬ 
call  a  speech  of  a  great  orator.  Dr:  Chapin, 
who  spoke  one  night  in  Hudson,  N.  Y,, 
during  the  days  of  the  Rebellion.  He  spoke 
of  the  silver  lakes  of  the  north,  the  rock- 
bound  Atlantic,  the  golden  sands  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  step¬ 
ping  forward  from  the  lecture  desk  he  said, 
“this  grand  and  glorious  wedding  ring  of 
our  fathers  and  ol  Providence,  with  the 
tomb  of  Washington  for  a  signet,”  [Ap- 
plause.J 

We  have  a  right  to  love  our  countrv.and 
it  is  in  that  love  we  find  the  safeguard  of 
our  institutions. 

In  these  days  of  the  iconoclast, 

“In  this  marrh  of  mind 

of  the  fc-t^anosbip  <  f  the  railway. 

And  the  thoughts  that  incve  mankind,” 

we  sometimes  seem  to  lose  reverence 
for  the  past  and  forget  the  days  of  our 
fathers.  I  read  only  about  two  weeks  ago  in 
the  New  York  Times,  and  as  it  was  not  in 


the  funny  column,  I  suppose  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  serious,  that  no  one  of  this 
generation  had  a  proper  conception  of  the 
character  of  George  Washington  ;  it  was 
there  said  that  as  seen  in  history  he  was  a 
“mere  prig.”  You  remember  reading 
during  the  past  winter  that  Paulding  and 
VanWart  and  Williams  who  captured  An 
dre  at  Tarry  town  were  not  over  zealous  for 
their  country’s  good,  but  would  have  sur¬ 
rendered  their  prisoner  if  they  had  been 
sure  of  the  promised  gold.  You  will  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  not  long  ago  when  it 
was  said  that  old  Ethan  Allen  never  utter 
ed  *  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehoyah  and 
of  the  Continental  Congress,”  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  he  generally  spoke  in  monosylla¬ 
bles, and  always  omitted  “in  the  name  of.” 
And  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised,  if  I  lived 
thirty  years,  to  hear  that  John  Dix  never 
said  “any  man  that  hau’s  down  the 
American  flag  shoot  him  on  the  spot.” 
There  was  a  gentleman  traveling  up  in 
New  Hampshire  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  he 
found  in  a  buiial  yard  that  Molly  Stark 
was  not  “Molly,”  but  was  named  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  and  he  concluded  that  the  words  ol 
General  Stark  at  the  battle  of  Bennington, 
“see  the  Red  Coats.  Before  night  they  are 
ours,  or  Molly  Stark  is  a  widow,”  were 
neyer  uttered.  But  it  happened  that  the 
witnesses  were  not  all  dead  ;  they  brought 
their  case  into  court  too  quick. 
There  were  persons  living  in 
those  hills  of  New  Hampshire 
who  knew  that  Molly  Stark  was  called 
Molly  by  her  parents.  They  knew,  or 
supposed  that  General  Stark  called  her 
Molly  in  his  days  of  courtship,  that  he 
continued  to  call  her  Molly  more  than  a 
week  after  his  marriage,  and  wore  that 
name  as  a  talisman  through  all  the  record 
of  that  Northern  struggle.  You  have  also 
heard  it  said  in  these  later  days  that  Bar¬ 
bara  Freitche  never  hung  out  of  her  gar¬ 
ret  window  the  flag  of  our  country,  but 
rather,  with  vile  words  stood  at  the  door  of 
her  humble  house  and  hailed  the  passing 
troops.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  that 
noble  tribute  and  benediction  of  Whittier 
will  live  as  long  as  the  ^fields  are  green 
about  the  spires  of  Freuericktown  : 

(Applause,) 

Honor  to  her,  and  let  a  tear 

Fall  for  her  sake  on  Stonewall’s  bier. 

Truth  and  honor  -nd  glory  draw 
’.Round  thy  symbol  of  Jove  and  law, 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below,  at  Frederiektown, 

Let  us  preserve  then,  for  the  youth  of 
this  land  the  stirring  speeches  and  poems 
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of  those  days  ;  let  us  keep  the  words  of 
Webster  and  of  Clay,  speaking  for  an  un¬ 
broken  union.  Let  us  keep  the  grand 
lyric  of  Sheridan’s  Ride — a  tribute  to  the 
great  soldier  whom  many  of  you  have 
known — that  man  who,  in  the  gray  dawn 
of  morning,  on  his  foam-flecked  steed, was 
able  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  and  bring 
i  victory  out  of  defeat ;  and  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  night  if  I  recall  the  last  verses 
t  of  this  noble  poem  : 


The  first  that  the  General  saw  were  the  groups 
,  Of  stragglers,  and  the  n  the  retreating  troons ; 

[  What  was  done— what  to  do— aglance  to  d  him 
both, 

And  striking  his  spurs  with  a  terrible  oath 
He  dashed  down  the  line  mid  a  storm  of  huzzas 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course 
there  because, 

The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 

With  foam  and  wi  h  dust  the  black  charger  was 
gray, 

By  the  flash  of  his  eye, and  his  red  nostrils’  play 
He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say 
“I  have  brought  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 
From  Winchest  er,  down  to  save  the  day !” 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  Sheridan  ! 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  horse  and  man  ! 

And  when  their  statues  are  placed  cn  high 
Under  the  dome  of  the  Onion  «ky,— 

The  American  Soldier’s  Temple  of  Fame, — 
There  with  the  glorious  General’s  name 
Be  it  said  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright ; 
“Here  is  the  steed  that  paved  tae  day 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight 
From  Winchester,— twenty  miles  away  !” 
•(Applause.) 


But  our  prayer  to-day  is  that  these 
scenes  may  not  be  re-onacted.  One  year 
ago  on  one  of  the  Hudson  steamboats  an 
old  gentleman  said  to  me  as  we  were  pass¬ 
ing  under  Kosciusko’s  monument,  “It  has 
been  fifty  years  since  I  have  seen  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  In  the  year  1839  I  graduated 
at  West  Point.”  He  said,  “I  live  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  fight  on 
the  side  of  the  South.  One  day, near  New 
Orleans,  I  was  posted  behind  some  cotton 
bales  as  a  breast  work,  firing  at  a 
Union  ship,”  and  be  told  me  that  his  son 
had  graduated  from  the  Nayal  Academy, 
and  the  sou  fought  under  the 

stars  and  stripes.  He  said,  “Four 
times  that  day  I  touched  the  cannon 
that  sent  havoc  into  that  ship;  and  final¬ 
ly  it  surrendered ;  and  the  next  day  I 
received  a  message  that  my  son  was  lying 
deart  upon  the  deck  of  that  ship,  and  he 
added  “I  always  thought  and  I  feel  to<day. 
that  it  was  my  own  hand  that  sent  my  son 
into  Eternity  and  he  then  said,  and  I  can 
npyer  forget  the  pathos,  “young  man, 
never  fire  at  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  you 
will  never  be  a  traitor.”  [loud  applause. 1 
I  see  some  here  who  know  pages  of  this 
bitter  history  by  heart ;  some  to  whom 


this  day  is  not  an  idle  form  ;  some  who 
dropped  tears  with  the  flowers  that  they 
placed  upon  their  comrades’  graves  ;  some 
who  in  the  long  nights  have  outwatched 
the  stars ;  some  who  have  heard  the  roll- 
call  of  names  which  knew  no  response 
save  the  sobs  of  some  distant  fire-side. 
Usee  m  en  here  who  were  in  the  fire  of  battle 
and  looked  death  in  the  face, with  calm  he- 
roism.where  leaden  dice  seemed  hurled  by 
the  hand  of  fate — men  such  as  Cromwell 
spoke  of— men  who  could  think  with  their 
bayonets,  and  more  than  that,  men  who 
could  pray,  and  there  are  no  words  of 
mine  that  can  add  any  glory  or  any  tribute 
to  what  they  have  done.  No  !  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  done  one’s  duty  is 
worth  more  than  any  tribute,  but  I  venture 
to  bring  a  few  of  my  own  yerses  to  close 
this  address  to  which  you  have  listened  so 
patiently. 

Three  years  ago  I  stood  in  an  assemblage 
like  this,  I  saw  similar  flags  to  these  which 
are  behind  me  now;  flags  all  faded  and 
fretted  out,  with  the  names  of  Gettysburg- 
and  Antietam  upon  them  and  the  long 
roil  of  battlefields  that  we  know  by  heart, 
(applause)  and  I  saw  that  the  stripes  had 
all  been  worn  away  and  only  the  stars 
were  left,  and  I  felt  that  the  flags  symboliz¬ 
ed  the  long  struggle  and  the  grand  result. 

We’ve  decked  to-day  the  soldiers’  grave. 

We  speak  their  praises  Here  to-night; 
Thenameless,  and  the  named  who  yave 
Tbeir  all  to  keep  “Our  Honor”  bright. 

We  cannot  pay  the  debt  we  owe. 

They  gave  tnei<"  lives  that  we  might  live ; 

Our  war  mest  words  fall  far  below 
The  worship  that  we  fain  would  give. 

Ob  Country,  fairest  of  tne  free  ! 

Columbia !  name  forever  blest ; 

Oh  lost  “Atlantis”  of  the  sea, 

Securely  anchored  in  the  West, 

Unfold  the  flag  their  hands  have  borne  ; 

The  shreds  of  many  a  well-fought  field  ; 

The  stripes  a'o  e  are  rent  and  torn, 

The  stars  re  there,  our  Nation’s  shield. 

Those  stars  are  ours  because  they  died ; 

The  biu  is  earer  for  tbeir  sake. 

Who  sleep  along  our  green  hillside— 

Iu  ranks  that  never  more  will  break. 

/ 

For  v  ell  they  wore  the  color  true 
That  holds  our  oonstejlation  there  ; 

And  evermore  tne  “Boys  in  Blue” 

Will  have  a  day  of  re-d  and  prayer. 

Yes!  marly  red  heroes  of  the  free, 

We  knetl  beside  thy  mounds  and  pray  ; 

That  God  thy  orphans-  guard  may  be, 

And  comrades’  hope  from  day  io  day. 

Oh  d  y  baptized  in  Mood  and  tears  ! 

The  Mood  was  theirs,  the  tears  are  ours : 

And  childrens  children  tnroughthe  years 
Will  st  ew  their  graves  with  sweetest  flowers. 

And  May-day  garlands  all  in  bloom 
WiilouMken  other  ve  sethan  mine, 

And  decorate  the  soldier’s  tomb 
With  wreaths  immortal  and  <  ivine. 

(Loud  and  continued  applause.) 


